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en Oe hoo lomens eps 
close of another year, their grateful sense of the support they 
receive, and the consequent prosperity that attends their labours. 


This work has long maintained a high and prominent place in 
public favour; not alone because of its information concerning Art, 
but for the value and beauty of ite Engravings, and its attractions 


es a book for the Drawing-room. 


It continues to be the only work by which the Fine Arts and the 
Arts of Industry are adequately represented; and is regarded as 
a “Text-book” in the various Ateliers and Art-Manufactories of 
the Continent and in America, as well as in those of the British 


Aided by nearly all the best writers concecning Art, by an 
and experienced “staff,” and by the leading Artists of 
the Kingdom, the Azt-Jovawat has maintained a high position in | rendered 
periodical literature; and ite Proprietors and Conductors are 





justified in referring to its past as giving satisfactory assurance of 
its future: they will continue to employ every available means by 
which it may be rendered useful, as well as interesting, to all the 
classes to whom Art is either a luxury or an occupation—supplying 
topic concerning knowledge is requisite to the Artist, the 
Student, thé“Amateur, and the Connoisseur ; while, as a chronicler 
and teacher with regard to the numerous and important branches of 
Art-maxufacture, its admitted utility will be maintained, fostering 
and promoting British Art in all its many and varied ramifications. 


The acknowledgments of the Editor and Publishers are especially 
due to the many Collectors of works by Modern Artists who have 
lent them pictures for engraving: to the advantage hence derived 
they attribute much of their power. 


The Conductors and of the Anr-Jovanat will neglect 

no effort by which it may be sustained in public favour, and be 
rendered emphatically useful to all the classes to which it is 

addressed, and interesting to the public generally. ; 





We to every 
attention pay Be toms 


Se eng os snerey Oty be sent to us with the writer’s name and address, but we pay no 





The Office of the Editor of the Ant-Jovnnat is 


where all Editorial communications are 


- to be addressed, Letines, Os, for the Publishers should be forwarded te 36 Tee Teas fatale hee. 





/ 


Covers for the Volumes of the Azr-Jovawat can be hed of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. 








GH The Proprietors of this Work reserve the right of Translating and Publishing it on the Continent of Europe. 
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GAIN a duty de- 
volves upon the Edi- 
tor—as another year 
cdoses—of recordi: 
thanks to the friends 
and subscribers 
whomthe ARtT-JouR- 
NAL has been sup- 
ported. 

Year after year, during thirty- 
two years, this pleasant task has 
been discharged : we may, there- 
Sore, regard our subscribers as our 
Jriends, and feel that our annual 






greeting is not one of mere ceremony, but 


that continued intercourse is a@ source of 
satisfaction to both. 

We commence the New Year, not only 
with no diminution of energy, but with in- 
creased desire to render the Journal, over 
which we have so long presided, a means 
of advancing the interests of British Art, 
and the Arts of Industry and Manufac- 
ture ; and, certainly, with augmented power 
to extend the influence of both. 

The year 1870 has been marked by no 
special incidents in Art: the efforts of the 
conductors of the Journal for the sustain- 
ment of its character have, therefore, been 
in a great measure confined to such aids as 
could be supplied by the co-operation of the 


best writers and artists; and so to com- 


municate,as far as possible, all that could 
interest, inform, and gratify, those to whom 
this publication is either a source of enjoy- 


ment or education. 


Tf, however, the year 1870 has placed 
within reach of the Editor no peculiar 


Seature for consideration or illustration, 
and his resources have been limited to 


ordinary subjects of interest—that will not 
be the case in the year 1871. 

It is certain that a large amount of good 
has been effected by the Art-JOURNAL 
ILLustRaTED Reports of the Exhibi- 
tions of Art-Industry, held, not only in 
England, but in other countries: these have 
been agreeable and gratifying, generally, 
but they were also instructive to many 
thousands—the British manufacturers and 
artisans having been essentially aided by 
representations of tive modes; and 
it is not too much to say, that the engraved 
examples of the most meritorious and sug- 
gestive Art-works of the various Nations 
of the World, have been not only profit- 
able to producers, but have influenced public 
taste, and improved it. 


_ We have a almost alone in this 
tmportant work: during the Universal 
Exhibition of 1867, some attempts at pub- 
“ications of the kind were made in Paris ; 
but they were small by comparison ; and 
their excellence was, in part, derived from 
“borrowings” of such wood-cuts as were 
produced for the ARt-JOURNAL. 

Our subscribers, therefore, will be pleased 
to know—indeed, they will imperatively 
require—that in 1871 we shall report 
Sully the INTERNATIONAL Exutstrion— 
the first Section of it—that is to take place 
at South Kensington. 

As heretofore, this Report will be issued 
without any additional to sub- 
scribers, and without cost to manufacturers. 

The comparatively limited nature of the 


Exhibition will justify us in being more 
than usually choice in our selections : we 
"S| may, therefore, expect that our Report of 
the approaching collection will be even more 
by | valuable in its results than either of the 


many that have preceded it, since such 
Reports were commenced in the Art- 


Journal with the Paris Exhibition of 


1844. 


During the year 1871, also, we shall 
publish in the ART-JOURNAL @ series of 


engravings on steel, of the groups, statues, 
bas-reliefs, &c., that form the Memorial 
to the Prince Albert in Hyde Park—the 
works of distinguished British sculptors. 
The other engravings will be principally 
rom pictures by the more eminent painters 
of the various schools of Europe and Ame- 
rica. For the works thus engraved, we 
shall be indebted, mainly, to collectors who 
have generously placed their collections at 


our disposal. Included in the works we 


select will be several examples of famous 
masters of the Schools of France, Belgium, 
and Germany. We shall thus not only 
obtain novelty, but supply suggestive 


cans 
amples in Art to the painters of Great 


Britain. 


But our grateful acknowledgments are |} 


also due to the many ARTISTS by whom we 
have been assisted. In the ART-JOURNAL 


they have had, for more than a quarter of 


a century, a publication essentially theirs— 
the po we of their interests, minis- 
tering to their requirements and needs: 
they have thus been advantaged above the 
artists of any other country of Europe; 
for no Nation, excepting Ei , Me 
sustained a ] devoted to the in- 
terests of ther Profession. 

The on we commenced, thirty years 
ago, to associate the Frnt ARTS with the 
Arts OF MANUFACTURE, Aave been so 
ductive 9 in many ways: We 
not — and proved the MERCAN- 
TILE VALUE OF THE Fine Arts, but we 
have taught the MANUFACTURER the value 
of direct association with the ARTIST. 

For the rest, our subscribers will need 
no assurance that every available source 
that can be reached by energy, industry, 
and wise ¢, will b be 
—so as to maintain for this Journal t 
high place it has $0 long and so pro- 
minently occupied in public favour. 
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cheapness, of production 
bears the palm. As compared 
Woodbury-type, two ‘ ' 
ing away P ageven!” 
Sottodly’ Sapenaeh with As regards the | 
Autotype, the production of each individual | 
i a carbon-picture involves at | 
cost as does that 
, of the 


with 


the | license for the use of the Helio 


extreme fidelity with which the 

uces finest lines and 

the negative, is such as to 

beauty of its plates closel 
pon 


delicacy of the wor 
Thus, in a copy of the 

ora, by Greuze, which we 
described in a short account of Mr. Reuben 


a portrai 
u 


ld vin 
po ign 
cited that are absolutely 

before named, 


copy t by 
Van Dyck fully equal tothe finest Autotype. 
a 


are reproduced in 
etted its may 
In the 


ESA yE 
iyiteetie 


crumbli 
ot | possible 





mens of a 
Oriental 


process. 
In the year 1866 we ne ge May 
number, an illustrated account of the pro- 
cedure known as the Graphotype. ere 
is not much to be added to what we then 
stated, except the fact, that the inventors 
lay claim to an improved method of trans- 
ferring designs to China, which they com- 
municate directly to the manufacturers 
who make use of their patterns. By this 
process, we are informed, those admirable 
photographic scenes of animal life, which 
we noticed as adorning some of the china 
isplayed at the,Workmen’s International 
The Goephe oo ignal claim to 
one si c 
the respect of Le world of Art. More than 
almost any process, except the painting of 
aes ina, it cn, “i “ 
, and unerring accuracy of tou 0 
line once drawn pe be erased—excepting 
by cutting out the block—nor can it be, as 
in the case of lithography, modified by sub- 
at sage shading. us the educational 
ue of the method is great. On the 
other hand, in the absence of a master’s 
touch, the effects are melancholy. The 
Graphotype the further mecha- 
nical advantage, at present unique among 
the inventions we have named, that blocks 
produced by the method can be set up, like 
— with type, and printed from 
steam. 
The process of the Graphotype is this. 
A plate of fine chalk ‘is subjected to a 
pressure, which produces a sur- 
resembling polished stone. On this 
the artist draws his design, with a camel’s- 
ir pencil, dipped in a i i 
rnished by the company. The effect of 
this ink, containing, we conclude, a sili- 
cate, is to harden 


The interstices are then brushed away as| or the 


powder, and an incised plate remains, 
resembling a wood-block, although it is 
only by rarest skill and the greatest 


; | care that any approach can be made to the 


ver. But for 


retouch the plate. 

: mechanically multiplied copies—it 

is too much to call JSac-similes—of the 

oil-paintings of old masters and modern 
Taglish  peblie "by Manes. Sampece 

c 
Tow 6 es water the tame ef O 39 
are remarkable for the low price at whi 


ink | preter. The most strikin, 





capabilities of the process. This famous 
painting contains twenty-one portraits, 
and is remarkable for the happiness of its 
arrangement and the ex i force 


at Florence, one of the most fect of 
Raffaelle’s compositions, in which the 
colouring is irably rendered, even 
to the gleam of sunshine lighting up the 
— locks of the infant John. Perhaps 
most successful of the whole series of 
oleographs is the ‘Ecce Homo’ of Guido 
Reni, which few lovers of Art who are 
— to that kind of representation will 
esitate to secure, at the small cost of 
a Engle Among the ——— 
tions i ictures, we especial 
attention to that of Turner’s well-known 
‘Fighting Temeraire.’ There is also a 
representation of ‘ Childhood,’ two heads, 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, in a circular 
icture, which will, we have no doubt, 
me @ very general favourite. 

With the ey rocess of Mr. 
Maclure, we take leave ree pune of the 
pene of Photography, arrive at the 

rders of i ithography. But 
Mr. Maclure is to pene mg for the 
method he has invented of allowing the 
artist to address himself directly to the 
public, without the medium of an inter- 
and powerful 
ae a ne invariably lose force—more 
or less—in the process of copying, whether 
by the Ee ny mg ng 

thographer. i inter- 
ste Me Maclure enables the 
irely to di He agen 
pre paper, made up, 

desired, into convenient drawing-blocks, 
by Messrs. Reeves, the well-known artists’ 
colourmen of Cheapside, on which to draw 
with a pencil of lithographic chalk. This 
actual drawing is transferred to the printed 
block, and positive fac-similes are struck 
off by the ordi process of lithographic 
moon The boon to Art is immense. 
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substance fit for printing from by means of 
fatty inks. All that lithography can do at 
present, in the reproduction of desi the 
autograph-process enables the artist to 
effect for himself at inappreciable cost, and 
with absolute certainty of effect. 

In reviewing the series of processes for 
multiplying pictures and drawings of which 
we vuneey perpen py account, it may 
be ex t we give a 
comparison of their respective merits. To 
arrive at a sound judgment on this point, 
we must consider what are the main 
features which the copyist should endeavour 
to secure. By noting how one or more of 
these leading requisites is attained by each 

we at once see how far it may 
considered to have arrived at the especial 

The fret re waieit ‘el the is fidelity. 

requisite of the copy 1s . 
In most cases this quality may be con- 
sidered equivalent to sharpness and defini- 
tion of outline, although in some instances 
—such as the fac-simile reproduction of old 
sketches—the general tone of the design, 
and even the texture or discoloration of 
paper or other material on which the 
was produced, must not be disre- 


For fidelity in drawing, the best silver 
, such as those a Aw co 
pany, are unsurpassed. otype 
a when a negative equal to those of 
German Mpg go is employed, is 
no less admirable. e Woodbury-type is 
pa if = all, inferior. cae certain 
t , such especially as reproduc- 
tion of chalk-drawings, the Autotype pré- 
cess also holds a foremost rank. And for 
artists who draw in lithographic-chalk, the 
autographic process furnishes the means of 
— absolute —— rae 
labrics, inscriptions, and for printi 
in gold and in po ne the phote-haiaalie 


lithographic leaves little, if any- 
thing, to be desired. . 

In that ey § which depends on light 
and shade, or the representation of the 
modelling of the subject, the gelatinous ink 
of the Woodbury-type, affords a tonenearly, 
if not quite, equal to that of the finest 
metallic photographs, which latter take 
the foremost rank. Some of the — 
Specimens are of equal beauty. For 
the A ier: a bell feet | 

ari can y : 
the excellence of the copies of the Vatican 
marbles is dependent, in the first instance, 
on the admirable negatives produced by 
Mr. Braun. 

For actual tint, among monochromatic 
prints, the order of excellence is much the 
same as in the case of tone. But the 
superior advantage of being able to intro- 
duce colour is possessed by the Oleograph, 











the photo - chromo - li and the 
processes ra ay 


and a metallic shimmer ¢ are them- | and, to a certain extent, by the Erte, | * 
sires plossant peta ete _ eee Fee. ges and those of the 

wings we have oodbury- 

of colour that can. ban be | out of the field eapnemeey 
rivalled, even by oil-paintings. But, how- to chemical durability, we have before 
ever masterly be the outline, and however mentioned that the Berlix'Gomposy eee 
forcible the ling, produced by drawing | that can guarantee its If 
with li phic chalk, the texture, so to | this is the case, all the mon pro- 
sak, is oagrocable fo tho eye. It is | cesses may here rank on a level, the 
possible, that if this t disadvan will succeed, and the Oleograph, 


prints. But gelatinous inks and 


supplementary process, resistdamp | as the 


graphic 
— will not, without the aid of a 
or wet, 


we have seen ugly cracks make 


their a ce in the charming shadows 
of the Woodbury-type. . 


It is almost ture to speak of size, 


as the present limits attained by the 

ductions ih gag* epee may be to 
be provisional. power of the lens, 
and the size of the negative, form the 
present measure of the extreme dimension 
attainable in any process of which Photo- 
graphy is an element. pegd nf wr 
we have seen are those of uto- 
type Company, which has uced im- 


pressions of 30} inches by 22}. The sim- | maintain 


plicity of the Heliotype-process is such that 


it can readily 


uce prints of any size 
produce prin = 


obtainable by the carbon method. 


Ber! 
inches 


lin photographs attain the size of 20} 
by 15, a any perceptible dis- 


tortion. The heyy negra! is limited, 
the size o 


the presses 


at present, 
actually at work, and do not undertake, we 
believe, prints larger than 11 pune 1 AE 
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tory of Industrial Art is more 
or perhaps more than theman- 
ner in which the im t ever 
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THE LOAN EXHIBITION 
i AID OF THE 
NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 
CONSUMPTION. 


which have won celebrity by their val : 
tenta—it is only necessary, we say, to mention 
such names, in attestation of the rarity of the 


re 
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MR. WALTON’S 
“COAST OF NORWAY.” 


Tusrs is, at 48, Pall 
i and drawings, 


The 
Mr. Walton during a tour of the whole coast, 
from Christiana to Hammerfest. The interest 
we feel in examining these pictures and draw- 
ings arises the circumstance that we know 
but little pictorially of the Norwegian coast ; 
and again that its common features are very 
different from those of every other E 
country. Such sea-inlets as the fjords of Nor- 
way are not met with in any other — 
nor are the spiked or aiguwille-shaped 
egetation is a proximi sea, 
as on northern sea-boards; Set here, as 
every where else, it improves inland. 
ere are only three oil-pictures, the rest are 
all in water-colour. The principal view is 
‘The Midnight Sun on the Alten Fjord—return- 
ing home.’ There is a remarkable peculiarity 
in the colour of the water, which, however, we 
are assured, is perfectly true. For this it is 
difficult to assign any reason, unless it be in 
some degree owing to the circumstance that 
these arms of salt-water are never agitated to 
the same extent as are the heaving plains of 
the open sea. The sun is setting at midnight 
behind a heavy bank of clouds, and the fjord 
is thronged with country-boats returning home, 
haps from market or fair. A view ‘On the 
Flekke Fjord’ shows the inlet here no wider 
than one of our rivers. It is hemmed in by 
mountain-crags, and fir trees are growing wher- 
ever the soil is deep te support them. 
The background is closed by lofty mountains, 
on the sides of which are rising the i 
miste—the time is ‘about 3 p.m. The thi 

i shows ‘Glaciers, after rounding the 
eadland of Kunna,’ in which the water looks 
like a land-locked basin enclosed by rocks ; the 
whole backed by a snow-covered mountain 
crowned by a conical peak. While certain 
that in all cases these waters are in immediate 
relation with the wild and raging outside sea, 
we are so much im the prevailing 
stillness as even to listen for the hoarse echoes 
which find voice even in the wastes of these 
latitudes. 

Of the!water-colour sketches, one of the 
most remarkable presents the ‘ Peaks of the 
Lofotens, moon ae Sot. This is 
a very iar scene, without, perhaps, any 
oanetltd ta Beaton Europe. It Seiden asa 
centre-piece, a lofty snow-capped mountain, 





THE ARCHITECT 
OF WESTMINSTER PALACE. 


Towarps the close of October Mr. A 


has assented. 

For the _ of agen peas we rejoice 
that—although tardily grudgingly—such 
a concession should have been ve age the 
unanimous opinion of the educated public. 
Recalling all that Mr. Ayrton has spoken, 
written, and one (to which we have before 


cognise in this retrocession the presence 
hand of Mr. Ayrton’s superiors. As far as Mr. 
Barry is concerned, the it be at 
fairly carried out, may be 

if the agreed case to the com i 

to that gentleman for the wanton 


telligent sympathy 

wee pe of 

of a man 

as to whom there is but one opinion out of— 

and we might venture to add inside of—the 
cabinet. 

A very broad hint on this subject was given 

. Gladstone y, at the closing of 

tional Exhibition on 
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{TISH ARTISTS: but the “hanging committee” failed to appreciate ite merits, 
ee EB AND CHARACTER. _| arte epeslly Orcld als ome ot 
rAniE OfTLE AND ORARAONAR (SAS SucL rica teten ane 
WITH ENGRA : My , it was recei 
seperate for the ls and was 4 
| ysateibator to the Ased year he has been a 
now take a brief at some of the princi) 
at the Academy, where, ti 
four years, they have alone appeared, 


of a kind as good in itself as it is igi 
He was born in London, on the 3th of 
tember, 1829. After recet an ordinary 
sae on chathack ho amieed hie tether 
i jage-trade. The 
little suited 


3 ig ; each 

in the Ro Lanham, and slap Sane io yon tion ath Academy exhibion of 6, ad pao, . 
ance at Mr. Leigh’s. @ year next —‘ A Day's Earnings,’ a title affording li 
1852 he went—with his friend, Mr. m, R.A., or ns Gan te hie Gee musician of the olden 
—to Paris, and studied for a year in the atélier of M. time, contemplating, with wofal face, a piece of money held in 
Picot ; and he also gained admission as student to the his hand, the t of some hours’ wandering and minstrelsy. 


Ecole des Beaux Arts; thus completing The sentiment is literally to be interpreted from the man’s 
technical artistic education, and 4 
as well from the French school as from that 
The two 
In 1853 Mr. Marks made his first 
ies. In the spring of that year 
ituti a single half-length figure of Shakspeare's ‘‘ Dogberry 


"s Cha the Watch,’ from Much 





THE MISSAL-PAINTER. [Engraved by J. and G. P. Nicholls. 
: i i of 1860, is 
‘The Sexton’s Ser pian © sone, & 
an admirable embodimen etched 


d | lowing lines:— 


Drawn by W. J. Allen.) 
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and his model, the picture he exhibited in 1861, and which forms 
rol Uerton ef tha notion of it at appeared 

better than transcride a portion notice of it ap 
in our review of — exhibition of the my ee 
subject, so far as we know, is original in thought, and its deve- 
ually original to the artist. . . . In itself the 
> like that of all really good pictures, A brother 
order, combining the professions of monk and 
sculptor, is bestowing his taleat on the ornamentation of one of 
those ecclesiastical edifices, which, west and north, came through 
the Church, declined with the Church, and is again a 
the same influences. A comical-looking old man, holding a 
bottle, is perched on a scaffold, erected to sustain the m 
hile the enthusiastic monk plies his vocation with extraordi 
earnestness, unmoved by a grotesqueness in his 
which raises the risible faculties of all who look upon 
i ; a feeling in which the monks ranged along the flat 
edifice appear not unwilling to participate. The 
infused into several figures ee my Mr. Marks as 
of the ‘coming men.’” It need scarcely be said that this most 
igi d clever work was among the most attractive in the 


life-studio of the nascent monastery the artist passed, 


FALSTAF?’S OWN. 


the subject to be | 
a burly- | 
ineffec- | 


, | within the 


- : , 
in 1862, to the pleasure-ground of an ancient mansion, where are 
assembled the family of its owner and a rather numerous com- 
pany of friends, listening to ‘ The Jester’s Text’ and the discourse 
which is founded thereon. The preacher, who is the jester of the 
household, is placed near a sun-dial bearing the inscription— 
** Horas non numero nisi serenas,” which forms the text of his 
sermon : he lays his hand on the dial, and delivers his discourse 
| with becoming gravity to the amusement, if not the edification, 
of his a which dates back to about the six 
century. It is a most attractive picture—of its kind. 
icture bearing the title of ‘How Shakspeare Studied,’ 
in 1863, Mr. Marks rs the dramatist seated 
h of a house of the poet's period, and looking 
out upon the busy world passing to and fro in the street, 
“taking notes” of some whose characters and descriptions are 
now, probably, well known to us. There is much of what we 
| may obviously take as literal truth in this composition of many 
+ tga all well studied by the painter, and most carefully put on 
© canvas. : 


In a 
| exhibi 


In 1864 Mr. Marks contributed to the Academy three pictures 
—‘ Doctors differ;’ ‘Say not to thy neighbour, Go, and come 
again, and to morrow I will ‘give, when thou hast it by thee;’ 
_and ‘The House of Prayer.’ The title of the second, and remem- 





[Bagraved by J. and G. P. Nicholls. 


‘Fatstarr’s Owy,’ exhibited in 1867, is engraved on this . 
The “‘ pitiful rascals,” at whose head the burly old knight refu 


to 
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ei the pictures exhibited tthe Royal Aesdemy, | 
Mz. Marks has been 8 uable contributor to the i 


committee of whi jel 
: in ery may Pa 1 
Brutes,’ ‘ Jack o’ Lantern,’ ‘Muy-day in the lden 
Princess and the Pelicans,’ &c. &c.: all of them 
igh character. In the exhibitions of oil- 
held in the same rooms since 1868, he 
3 Tinker,’ &c. 
is career Mr. Marks employed much ' lunettes 


Drawn by W. J. Allen.) THE PRANCISCAM SCULPTOR AND HIS MODEI- 
pictures usually seen from the 


South Kensingto n Museum; the pictare of « modiseval king end the pictures rush to canvas without provoking lai a¢ $.an8 


een witn ium of the Gaiety : ion, he preserves certain s 
Trenton wont noted i Gureokumns af thetime; aeomewhat Ye, et * <7" Dedioral as generally i 
similar decoration, Shakspeare surrounded by Hie creations tal which gives the true value 10 OT og rempesting 
, ae Manchester ; Hall, artist's humour while 2 ® 1 it is clothed; or, in 
Cheshire which Ye wad bang palo j and — “ anger cy itis sxemplibet. 
tions under the dixection of . E. M, ong RA. | ’ joe 7 

Tt has been said in the columns of our journal, in allusion ‘0 | 
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ignorance, or rather deficiency of appreciation ; | is readily the non- the cause of literature science, must 
p> er toh - gem Aen dr thor sional reader, who i gon carried those pee ie ph cane, a 
without de practice ccess | rocks over which would otherwise most | view subseq taken author 
to collections appealing to the eye, tends to | assuredly stumble. which he appears to as eaetinaee 
remedy such ignorance. The Art-objects ofthe | Commencing with a historical of the | of these martyrs. The following is 

Palace were ar sgy pe ape copyright — Mr. ae om deals with the fame ten rom hs ntrodctry roma 
which began , im uestion of what ma the | to his last chapter :— 
Soe aren Conestiany, as te tho same subject of such right, and ite and | “In these days, when literature and commerce 
ghey fy oS 6 ee of assignment. In treating of the right | march in open array, and their pace is so rapid 
Sik "Phan ce pata rk meet | Sete kts nerd snes | ae geome trp eg 
a some 
power of artists and Art-manufactarers, and | tinction between private letters, ha the | both; on the other pv ey Pl 
still more in the appreciation which now | character of literary compositions, and commer- | their in a commercial point of 
fosters and gives opportunity for this creative | cial or fri letters, such as was drawn by | view, worth (at least to them) 
power. In street architecture and the smaller | Sir Thomas umer in Perceval ». Phipps | by the amount of profit to accrue from 
blic works, in the decoration of houses and | (2 Ves. and Bea. 19). “The sole foundation | the publication, two parties fre- 
furniture, table-vessels and appurtenances fof pospenty) & the magi which ovety seem ben quently come in contact. 
of -day life, the Art- made | to the exclusive possession and control of the| “Authors who compose exclusively for fame 
since 1861 in this country is ble. The | product of his own labour. Why should a/| are, on the assumption that ever existed, 
most ignorant bumpkin, who is taken into the | writing of an inferior com be precluded | rapidly becoming extinct ; whtle those who 
presence of a beautiful object, although his | from being a subject of property? To establish | write Papas Spares lipase The 
pong bela ewer lle erate goge «be Sa eiaen ta ae spirit of SE Ss SARS SP 
e better owing an object | weighed previous to investing transaction of the present day is regarded 
exists, and is of value. Henceforth he has a | of [weal be Sendae a vey commercial . oH 
standard, which he could not find among the ent. What reason can be wh “ Thus we have two parties in opposition : the 
coarse and sordid phases of life's bare neces- | the illiterate and badly-spelt letters of an un- on ening Oe ee ae 
sities. This valuable influence affects all in | educated person should not be as much the | tion to his oad iehear te is cumaeeliion, 
degree, and nowhere with sach in- | subject of as the elegant and learned Roche enna nS gee eats 
structiveness as in the several Art Courts — of a well-known author? The essence of | ceives the pul snap Loe Sena The 
at Sydenham. It will not be unprofitable briefly | the existence 2 Oe pape Seer could not to requite or 
to recall something of what really exists there ; | in the concoction of the com and the seemnpanse the putnde aussi 30 the degree 
for the assumption that all high must | reduction of ideas into a and substan- | of exertion employed by him; for what amount 
necessarily be banished from the Pulace | tial form; and can it be contended that the | of and toil may not be upon 
jo dle wees ae py, involves a eee ren ates Sas See a —- ——— not even one the ex- 
danger of neglect which it is to be hoped anew | Every er is, in eoapes | pamnet ee publication? Publishers 
General M. will not suffer to take ; | acceptation of the term, a literary composition. | invariably act merchants, whose principle 
and as the stock of admirable guide-books was | It is that, and else; and it is so, how. | ie to risk es little capital as possible, and to 
burnt, and they have been long out of print, | ever defective it may be in sense, grammar, or ape es ee eee 
many among us may have forgotten, or fail | orthography. Every writing in which words nature of a piracy is in the next place 
otherwise to realise, the valuable series of Art- | are so arranged as to convey the thoughts of | investigated :— 
examples. the writer to the mind of the reader is a literary | “ In many cases the line of demarcation is so 
Firstly, the specimens of architectural detail | composition ; and the definition che eee loosely and indifferently drawn, that arrival at 
and the statues have been uced from | certainly to a trivial letter as to an a just conclusion is a matter of . Bo 
buildings, or carefully selected from i treatise or a finished Literary composi- | entirely must each case be governed regu- 
galleries and other positions widel ; | tions differ widely in their merits and value, | lated by the particular circumstances attending 
and they are arranged for the time in | but not at all in the facts from which they | it, that any general rules on the subject must 
proper er , so that com can | derive their common sense. be received with extreme caution. 
instituted under conditions not to beobtained | “ Prin and publishing cannot make a| must be had to the value of the work the 
anywhere else. Only extensive travel during | book ’ which was not so in man ;| value of the extent of the infringements; for 
see the original objects, and then not together. appl allows a man to profit by all antecedent litera- 


There are numberiless other objects illustrative 
of Art and its history in various parts of the 
building. 

Now such means of instruction as are 
afforded by this collection, must not be ignored, 
or or neglected, 


in some sort sictvees Emoeteieg oh ectviaceal 


amusements ; or because of any ee 
as to their utility. That they are frui of 
beneficial effect is not to be doubted, though 
the operation of such influence is slow, and not 
easily definable. A new General will 
probably be appointed soon. We for a 
policy that shall more directly recognise the 
value, and develop, if possible, the usefulness 
of the Fine Art and collections of the 
Crystal Palace than was even 
the term of management recently ‘ 


—_—_—— 


THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 


In the volume before us Mr. Copinger has 
systematically and completely handled the sub- 
ject of copyright in its ramifications. He 
has endeavoured to render the various branches 
of the topic of which he treats less intricate 
than they usually are, by a simple and natural 
arrangement. Proposition — Bad own succeed 
proposition in so — i a 

oe being fully su by the 
examples which accompany it, the subject 





ee fae 2 Crees, ee eee 
ing, Sculpture, P ting, , and Ornamental 
Ui Corks iit the 8 and 
pe a ham t, with the Statutes thereto, 
Fee ee Ree tee, af he ee 
Pemple. Haitisterst Law. tondee:, Stevens and 
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during | “‘Admitti that learning 
be encourage, that every i 
to 


ight would publication and 
20k suenlly to the prometion and Saxtherenes 
of sulunse cul Messtuse, Ds sapsee= 

science should 

or con- 
ducible advancement of know 

uently, to the ha’ of thecommunity, 
should be , ance ye tenderly cherished 
the legi , and that the labour of 
individual should be properly recom: 
does uct Sillow Gut Gs ee, coe 
might not be obtained by 
jectionable means. ’ 
“ Tf the individual is a gainer by 
of perpetual yright, society is a 
absurdit of the ‘assertion that 
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pd we prove particularly useful—to artists 
others. 


Referring to the essentials in order to secure 
the copyright in engravings and etchings, Mr. 
Co mentions some interesting cases, which 
will at least open the eyes of some to the 
illimitable im cv of conforming strictly to 
the words of the statutes by virtue of which the 
right is claimed. 

“The correct date is, moreover, a sine gud 
non. In Bonner v. Field this objection prevailed. 
It was an action for pirating a print of the seal of 
the Countess of Talbot The plaintiff had been 
employed by Lady Talbot to — this F song 
for her, which he executed on the Ist of June, 
1778, when he took off some impressions for 
her use. On the following day she gave the 
onal the plaintiff, who engraved on the 

of it ‘Drawn and engraved by J. 
Bonner ; published on the Ist June, 1778, as 
the Act directs.’ The declaration having 
stated that the plaintiff was the proprietor on 
the Ist of June, Lord Mansfield nonsuited the 
plaintiff on the ground that he had no title on 
the day when he claimed it.” 

A similar piece of advice is given to the 





bee Sa ; 
“ When a sculptor models a design for him- 
self, and afterwards executes from such model | 
@ finished bust for another, in marble or any | 
other material, it is not sufficient for the | 
sculptor, in order to acquire the copyright 
therein, to affix his name and the year when the 
finished copy from the model was executed (as 
js frequently the case); he must conform 
strictly to the letter of the Acts, and therefore 
engrave on the model, as well as on every cast 
or copy thereof, his name, and the day of the | 
pon: f and year when the model is first shown 
or otherwise published in his studio or else- 
where; and such date must never be altered.” 
Ornamental and useful designs have a 
chapter to themselves, and the latest decisions 
pany throughout to have been carefully 


International and foreign copyrights are 
forthwith examined. In the former, the con- 
vention between England and France is fully 
developed, and that portion referring to transla- 
tions and adaptations from foreign authors, 
illustrated by the late case of Wood v. Chart, 
relative to “ Frou-frou.” In the latter, a 

of the laws in vogue on the subject 

of copyright in foreign countries, will doubtless 

prove not only interesting to the general reader, 

as ting, at a glance, the protection 

the different governments, but 

useful to those who may be desirous of securing 

a copyright according to the law in existence 
in an particular forels state. 

A highly — c to arran 
between authors and pub closes the 


ents 
body 
of the work ; and an appendix, containing the 


statutes having reference to the 
of copyright, and con t which will 
be found peculiarly suited to the lite man— 
some concise, but at the same time sufficiently 
exhaustive, forms of agreement between authors 
blishers—complete a volume we have 

much benefit and pleasure in 


We epee 3 pronounce this to be a 
work which sho in the hands of every 
literary man and artist ; for the careful industry 
which has evidently been exerted in the collec- 

material and cases, both American and 


eral subject 


us highly commending it. 

has become an important 

urisprudence, and a volume em- 

bodying the moderndeccisions has been anxiously 
looked for lately. Mr. Copinger’s work sup- 
y we, in common with the 

been in search for—the text of 

little essay-writing as 

been the author's object 

by the couplet taken 


studeo, bullatis ut mihi nugis 
dare pondus idonea fumo. 


' a patient contemplation of his picture, it comes 


| to it before. 
| which one of the highest merits is the face of 





VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES. 


THE COLLECTION OF ARTHUR C. BURNAND, 
EsQ., HYDE PARK GATE. 

Or the works which are here described, there 
is not one that could be rejected on the plea of 
objectionable quality. Many of them are the 
best productions of their tive authors, 
and all have been very carefully considered 
in selection. Their excellence is presump- 
tively guaranteed when the names of the 

inters are stated as C. Stanfield, R.A.; D. 

oberts, R.A.; E. M. Ward, R.A.; E. W. 
Cooke, R.A.; R. Ansdell, A.R.A.; T. Webster, 
R.A.; J. Phillip, R.A.; F. Goodall, R.A.; T. 
Creswick, R.A.; H. Le Jeune, A.R.A.; W. OC. 
T. Dobson, A.R.A.; C. W. Cope, R.A.; E. 
W. Cooke, R.A.; 8. Hart, R.A.; J. 0. Hook, 
R.A.; W. P. Frith, R.A.; T. 8. Cooper, R.A. ; 
R. Redgrave, R.A.; J. Sant, R.A.; F. BR. Lee, 
R.A Le. And if in this list certain of our 
most eminent painters do not appear, it is 
because hitherto examples of their Art have not 





been procurable. The whole of the pictures, 
with perhaps two exceptions, have been pain 
for Mr. Burnand. ‘They are distributed princi- 
pally in the drawing and dining-rooms. | 
Occupying a great portion of the wall at the 
end of the latter room, is a picture by F. 
Goodall, showing the expulsion of Hagar and 
Ishmael from the tents of Abraham. Mr. 
Goodall has, we believe, painted biblical | 
subjects only since his visit to pt; and from | 
strongly home to us that our sacred Art would | 
address itself more fervently than it does 
generally, both to the head and the heart, | 
were its texts not attempted to be set forth | 
before the painter had been matured by severe 


| ordeal to an apprehension of the most exalted 


themes to which the human mind can address 
itself. In these days we cannot revert to the 
compromises of the old masters. The body 
covering of the fellahs and the descendants of 
Ishmael—it cannot be called a costume—differs 
in our day very little from what it was in the 
daysof Abraham. There is more in this picture 
than we have ever before seen in the story of 
the expulsion of the Egyptian bondwoman. 
Much is made of the features of the country ; 
and as it is to-day, so was it in the days of the 

triarchs ; and every portion of the entire field 
is made to assist in the narrative. Mr. Goodall 
has graduated regularly, and has now taken his 
ultimate degree. Inasmuch as he has imported 
into the story of Hagar an interest and com- 
pleteness which we have never seen attaching 
It remains to be seen whether 


Mr. Goodall will ever surpass this work, of | 


ity given to a much-abused subject. 
full is Sterne’s Sentimental Journey of | 
moving situations, that it is matter of marvel | 
painters do not refer to it more for in- 
spiration. Mr. Frith has taken Maria by 
the hand, and introduces her with a hope that 
she will not here be found unworthy of Sterne. 
“*And is your heart still so warm, Maria?’ 
said I—I touched upon the string on which 
hung all her sorrows. She looked with wistful 
disorder for some time in my face,” &c. She 
is seated on a grassy bank, Koes which we 
catch a a of Malines. Her left hand 
caresses the goat, and in the right she holds 
her pipe, on which she presently plays the 
hymn of praise to the Vi There is much 
beauty in Maria’s face, which is lighted up with 
the vivacious intensity of her look of surprise 
at Sterne, who is not in the picture, but whose 
presence we cannot overlook, for she listens 
to his address not less keenly with her eyes 
than her ears. The goat, too, acknowledges 
his presence by its manner and the coquettish 
airs with which it surveys the stranger. All 
this we read in the picture, and this allusive 
ot op on the very essence of Art. It is the 
single figure we have ever seen by Mr. 
Frith. 
The attention of the visitor is instantly 
arrested and fixed by ‘Agua Bendita,’ one of 
the late John Phillip's very powerful Spanish 


origi 


| a flock of sheep. We have heard, long 





pictures. It is founded on an incident which 


takes place every day in Catholic countries— 
that is the brief ape cam crossing with holy 
water on entering church. The persons here 
are a peasant-family—father, mother, and 
infant: the last being held up to the font by 
the — yor a little girl ones = 
fin of the child, preparatory to their bei 
ek by the mother to its "Forehead. This 
translation from the lower life of Spain may be 
sincerely believed: neither the faces nor the 
ve been treated unnaturally. There 
is no attempt to raise these ye om examples 
of commonalty beyond their sphere by that 
refining which is continually applied to 
the ennobling of interesting rustics, so giving 
a superficial and false gloss where the power 
was wanting to make the persone of the scene 
discourse in the of the heart. Philli 
has painted precisely what he has seen, 
fully describes plat = oe ayo of the 
parents contemplating the early training of 
their child in the way it should rat It is no dis- 
credit to the memory of John Phillip to say 
that he has been sitting at the feet of one Don 
Diego V uez ; but, on the contrary, it is a 
high merit in an artist, to benefit by the 


ted | precepts of such a master without committing 


himself as a servile mannerist. 

It is remarkable that the picture called 
‘Chequered Shade,’ by F. R. and T. 8. 
Cooper, shows in this combination a power which 
neither of these artists individually has ever 
before declared. The subject is simply an avenue 
of pines, the shade of which has been sought by 
fore 
we saw the picture, that both artists consider it 
presents specimens of their best capabilities— 
indeed, it would seem that in no antecedent 
or subsequent work has Mr. Lee painted trees 
so well, and certainly Mr. Cooper has never 
used his sheep so effectively as here. Many 
 enangy a with points otherwise valuable, have 

m treated with an unmitigated and en- 
feebling breadth of daylight, lest the finesse of 
the labour bestowed on them should not be 
sufficiently prominent. In the work in ques- 
tion, the laborious enterprise is sufficiently 
obvious ; the weight and substance of every 
item of the composition is distinctly felt; and 
so perfect is the illusion of place and distance, 
that the first impulse of the spectator is, 
without disturbing the sheep, to take a turn in 
the avenue. 

‘The Chancel of the Church of St. Paul, 
Antwerp,’ is one of the late David Roberts’s 
magnificent interiors—one which would break 
the heart of Peter Neefs, could he but see it; 
for Peter ot never ay in — - 
ting to his interiors the space and gran- 
deur which distinguish Roberts’s churches. 
When travellers, having learned by heart one 
of these interiors, determine to visit the 
original, their first exclamation is, “How 
small!’’ and so it seems; but this is the artist's 
privilege, and no one in this direction has 

own better how to use it than Roberts. 

‘Evening Prayer,’ by .C. W. Cope, is a 

up of a mother and child, the latter kneel- 
ing in the lap of the former, and saying its 
oe before going to bed: the incident is so 
ucid that no title is wanted. cueowh tte 

By Mr. Sant are several charming works: 
we turn first to ‘The Whisper’—the heads 
of two children—the one communicating 
to the other a secret of momentous import. 
The works of this painter have now 
before the world for many years, and he has 
achieved a measure of success in that depart- 
ment to which he guy my devotes himself, 
which has not fallen to the Jot of others who 
have studied even not less diligently. Anotherof 
his works in this collection may be instanced 
as a triumph, not surpassed, in its way, by any 
master, old or young. That alluded to is 
called ‘ The Young Artist ’—a little boy drawing 
from some object; and a patient examination ~ | 
of this picture—not a mere passing glance—wi 
reveal the principles on which it has been con- 
ducted to such a brilliant result. The lights 
and darks are admirably disposed, and we do 
not feel them as mere expedients of relief. 

‘Hark! the Lark’ is also by J. Sant. What 
has been said of his other works will in 
@ great measure apply to this, although it 
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strikes the observer as founded u . more 
vivacious motive than the chen repre- 
sents only a peasant boy, who, hearing the | heads 


ag carol of a rising lark, stops suddenly to 

and raises his hand, as if enjoining 

aera ce il metre at may be nest Mm 
le e e of the 

and the small voice of the meee che breeze. 


= are - ensuing somneliens of Mr. 
8 pencil, but this will bear comparison 
with the best of them. 


The gathering is rich in the works of Mr. E. 
W. Cooke. It is not meant so much that 
they are numerous, but those that are there 
take rank among the very best of Mr. Cooke’s 
Adriatic pictures. In the ‘ Port of Leghorn’ 
we see but little of the town, but look 
towards the snow-capped mountains which 
bound the coast line towards Genoa. The 
vessels shown principally in the view are 
feluccas, one of which is in the nearest site, 
so as to display with minuteness the compli- 
cated detail of the exterior equipments; and 
all this is done without any approach to 
hardness. No artist, foreign or lish, has 
ever painted Mediterranean and A ic craft 
with the truth set forth in these works, in 
each of which the most fastidiously critical eye 
is to detect an error. This was 
painted as long back as 1848, and will bear 
comparison with the best of Mr. Cooke’s produc- 
tions of the same category. ‘ Bella Venezia’ is 
another instance of the power of the same 
artist. It shows as much of Venice as we can 
possibly see in a picture, and in this 
presents a remarkable contrast to the former 
work. Mr. Cooke is the most conscientious 
and moral of painters. Whereas most men 
who depict Venice allow for a quality of 
atmosphere which does not bel to Italy. 
They have been schooled in haze of 
our climate, where seeing at times through a 
glass somewhat darkly, they apply to their 
versions of the Italian deme e ey 
which the nature of their sea-girt home has 
inculcated. Mr. Cooke recognises the fact, 
and admits the distinction. He paints our 
wild North Sea as it appears to him, with its 
canopy of cloud and its veil of haze. But he 
approaches Italy with another feeling, and re- 
produces all the material of his adoption with a 
a < uncompromising description which 
will be at once acknowledged by all who have 
studied the phenomena of the Italian land- 
scape. This is painting climate as well as 
scenery, an accomplishment extremely rare of 

uisition. 
Old Holland,’ by Clarkson Stanfield, which 
may follow not ungracefully here, is a com- 

tion in some degree acknowledged by the 
title. It looks almost like a tour de force in 
answer to an i i challenge. But this 
will be better understood after a brief notice of 
its character. The picture represents, chiefly, 
the narrow mouth of a small harbour, or i 
fenced by what looks like the wall of an o 
quay, surmounted by a pole on which is perched 
a wooden cage to mark the i 
whereabouts of the little harbour-mouth that 
it would be difficult to distinguish at an 
considerable distance from the shore. Althoug. 
there are everywhere signs of human agency, 
yet in the painter's imagination the population 
of old Holland must have been very scant, as 
there is no direct life-bearing element intro- 


duced, save a Dutch man-of-war riding at | ture. 


anchor in the distance. Here are seen the vast 
power and ample resource of the painter. It 
would a the whole has been made out 
of 
real, so skilfully dove-tailed and welded to- 
gether, as to look like a veritable locality ; and 
us affords a more appreciable instance of 
Stanfield’s peculiar powers than really could be 
ified by a simple local transcript. 
‘A ‘Royal Marriage, 1477,’ E. M. Ward. 
This added to the reputation of the 
artist when it was exhibited. relate who 
officiates is bending over the athful , while 
the bri m the ring on bride’s 
pas gor uch careful labour has been bestowed, 
with Ler. r 
draperies. Altogether, it isa work of 


great success, on the —— 
one of the better productions of our school. 


By Eddis are four heads of little girls with 
attributes <> ae yf mon” Two of the 
are rich an like, competi 
with the flowers and fruit in “the aan 
pees by Reynolds in his lectures. The 
ruit and flowers are intended to enrich the 
little heads; but, on the contrary, the com- 
egg oe pony phe flowers. 
same painter are two c portraits : 
Mr. Burnand, the other of Miss Burnand. 
of these studies are remarkable as likenesses, 
and exemplify the manner of this artist in 
department which he has practised with so 


much success. 
free cad vey grain mative of * Veter 
a ar W. C: T. Dobson, arrests atten- 
tion. @ poor child has both hands under 
her apron in front of her, as if 
very cold. But with what singular force of 
nationality Mr. Dobson 
The World 
? orld Forgetting,’ 
Horsley, the oblivion is on the 
nun, who stands within the church of 
cloister in deep meditation. Certainly 
of her sorroundings are calculated to sustain 


tude and expression of the recluse, standing 
as she does amid the utmost magnificence of 
ecclesiastical embellishment, might raise the 
question whether she was the world forgetting 
or the world regretti There is a peculiarity 
in the work which leads us to think it an 
experiment; as it is, it would appear, painted on 
rough Roman canvas—a surface so susceptible 
of reflections as to make the picture unready to 
reveal its beauties. ‘A Jealous Eye,’ by the 
same artist, turns upon a little episode which 
occurs in a garden-party of the time of the 
Stuarts. The story is of an old gentleman who 
has mgrried a wife young and pretty. Of the 

there are aitenis whose attention the 
y is as ready to receive as they to pay them, 
but the husband is whispering in S ear a 
lecture on the propriety of checking polite 
advances which a slight acquaintance would 
not warrant. Mr. Horsley may, or may not, 
consider it a compliment ; but we cannot help 
remarking that‘ A Jealous Eye’ reminds us 
more of ie than any work we have ever 
seen. It is not in anywise an imitation, but 


cekaginel’ She presed gael b puanty 
un . The pro int i y 
sustained by every incident are Siggy 
‘ His First Voyage’ and ‘The Return,’ are 
ay by Frank Stone, and not only pen- 
ts, but the latter is the sequel of the story 
begun in the former. They purport a de- 
scription of the earliest maritime experience of 
a little boy, the son of a fisherman. The 
scenes are cast on the French coast. ‘His First 
Voyage’ has been selected, and has kindly been 
lent by Mr. Burnand, to supply a plate for the 
Art-Journal, It has already some time in 
the hands of the engraver. In this the young 
fisherman is attended to the boat by his mother, 
and received and congratulated by his father 
and friends on the co which supports him 
in his first trial of amphibious life. In‘ The 
Return’ he stands a hero by his mother’s side, 
for his first voyage has been a triumph. The 
pictures are small, and bear, as to the figures— 
indeed, it may be said, as to all the com ate— 
a finish equal to that of the most minia- 


* Ishmael,’ A. Elmore—*“ And the water was 

spent in the bottle, and she cast the child 

under one of the shrubs, and she sat over 
inst him and lifted up her voice and w 


-book scraps; yet all is so palpable and | against 


&e.” This is the of the story that Mr. 
Elmore has daeek a accordingly find the 
boy lying as if already dead with the empty 
bottle by his side. The picture is small. 
‘The Way round the Park’ is the title 
borne by one of a essays of the late 
Academician, G. F. Witherington, who began 
life by painting his trees in colour, after the 

iption of Sir Beaumont, like the 
back of the famous oft-quoted Cremona. 
a then, to nature, 
soveletion Win ed boon 


set in motion by 








current of that 
the so-called heretic John Constable, but he 


an unconscious issue of labour in the direvtion | rig 
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point of view, it might 
the artist to render it from « 
which it never had been 
perhaps no other artist wo 
also by Mr. Wood, opens 
Fa leading waste 
ways play ing parts in 
the pi ue, but are v 
live whee me of 
isa inent object in the picture. 
‘ngmat & i eaten hie 
lake, whence we see town 6 
length its shores, dominated 
hills, from which the eye passes to the snow- 
— mountains, bounding the view on the 


of flowers, 
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A small and brilliant 
which has been painted by one of the Misses 
Mutrie, is worthy of the accomplished sisters 
who remain unrivalled in the “ walk” 
Art they have chosen. 

‘A Relic of the Olden Time,’ by F. 
Lee, is so little in the direction of this painter’ 
usual cast of material as to induce 
longed and serious consideration of 
which could have seduced him 
beloved avenues of stately elms, his umbrageous 
nooks and mill-streams. The subject is nothing 
i castle on the Meuse or 
Moselle. There is no artist who does not in 
his time exhibit some trait of eccentricity, put 
forth in pla aa engl and lie: Pemandaee 
be on the possession of a work by 
Mr. Lee marking a lapse so distinct from the 
even tenor of his 
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. Goodall, which explain i 
his a. at different periods —— 
’ one is a personal importation 
near Venice; the other brings home 
us, the desert of Sinai, remembrances of 


the murmurin 
for water, 


of the Israelites for bread and 
the message and the promise 


which were delivered from Sinai — “Now, 
therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, and 
then shall ye be a peculiar 


le: for all the 

with his text Mr. 
the settled conven- 
ed religious painting 


from the days of the Giotteschi. We cannot ac- 
- cept the dogma, that because a subject is simply 


Ay 


SFSEFESETSE 
urate 


i 


e wells of Moses, to let his beast 
himself. A woman who has 


s him up a draught 
dismoun <i Gon 


The reader is enthu- 
he bears the listeners 
shade of the 





ay thatch of a pas a 

a very graceful agroupment 

showing most perfectly the 

in all its points: a beautiful and valuable 
work. ‘ Water-Carriers, Seville,’ by R. Ans- 
dell, is also highly interesting, as exhibiting 
much of the picturesque of the lower class of 
life in Seville. ‘The Nearest Way in Summer 
Time,’ is the result of the combined powers of 
T. Creswick, and R. Ansdell, It —_— to 
be, at least in part, a composition describing 
the passage of a cart-load of timber, drawn 
by @ powerful team of horses across a stream. 
On the right bank of the river are houses 
sheltered by a clump of lofty trees—these 
the division of labour i to Creswick, 
and the horses to Ansdell: the landscape is, 
however, entirely in the feeling of Creswick ; 
and it is one of his most important works. 
Certainly, among the very best productions of 
E. W. Cooke is his ‘ French Lugger, running 
into Calais Harbour.’ The vessel is entering 
at the pier head, and she is 7 eo 
to escape the thunder squall which “feos Sew 
plain! It is a large and valuable 
picture: both the and the sea are marvels 
of Art, and, in combination, discourse broadly 
of the causes and effects on which the whole is 


based. 
* Old Eyes and Young Eyes’ is the title of a 
icture by T. Webster. In it a grandmother 
desired her grandchild to thread her needle, 
—— the latter very confidently undertakes 


The following works merit particular de- 
scription as much as those which them; 
but we regret much that the limits of our 

deny us the pleasure of describing them. 
Thus there are ‘ Margaret,’ F. Stone; ‘ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ S. Hart; ‘ A Feast 
at the Squire’s,’ G. B. O'Neill; ‘A Group of 
Cows,’ T. 8. Cooper; ‘An Hour with the Poets,’ 
R. apo, ree and a large landscape and a 
view of Lincoln by Niemann, &c., &c. 

There are by J. 8. Westmacott three marble 
statuettes of great beauty, as ‘ Hypatia,’ which 
reminds the of the Vatican ‘Ariadne,’ 
* David,’ * Victory,’ It is much to be 
regretted that this class of Art is not more 
encouraged. These works are exalted in cha- 
racter and most delicate in finish ; and here we 
take leave of a collection which is altogether 
one of the miost select we have ever seen. 





‘LEAN’S WINTER EXHIBITION. 


expecting an arrival; we be told 
which 0’ = = en more gnc ag, fe the 
meeting. unay (83) are ‘A Peasant 
of Capri,’ and f ‘The Letter,’ 
by A. Toulmouche, ts only a lady 
standing and leaning idly back while i 
the of a letter before she opens it. By J. 
C. Thom, ‘ Playing with Punch’ (85) is much 
in the feeling of E. Frére, who was, we believe, 
zs cy mre ‘ Grandmother's caine 
y,’ T. E. Duverger (86), is a small picture 
excellent quality. "The Brothers,’ H Campo- 
tosto, two semi-nude children, brilliant in 
i ing. ‘ The Fencing- 


’ L. Escosura, a richly-decorated and 
interi i of figures in 
fifteenth century. 


‘oar A 
(71), in ; 
Yhase’ (75),T. Max Claude; 
Street in nt x , L. Mouchot; ‘ Arabs on 
ae tin ; and others 


T. Thomas, 
- b- have Auguste Bonheur, our 
ubiquitous friend Verboeckhoven, &c., &c. 
more 


There are many works 
honourable mention, but we have not space 
even to name the artists. The exhibition is 


extremely interesting, and to the i 
visitor will indicate y the current 
the thoughts of many ign painters. 
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TURIN. 


PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY.—Parr XVIII. 
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attractive. frescoes with which Gaudenzio decorated the pal being in relief, and coloured like nature. Behind 
celebrated Pidontowe place ofp i , Varallo, are, however, this the f are painted with a number of figures as spectators ; 
his most comprehensive work. the chapel of the Sacro Monte, | the women in the beautiful Luinesque manner, the warriors on 
he represented the Crucifixion in a large composition, the horseback in fantastic knightly costume. Many figures, however, 
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TAKEN DOWN FROM THE Cross. 
(@. Ferrari.) 


are somewhat extravagant and naturalistic, On the vaulted terms his last, a ‘ ing of Christ,’ i church of Sta. 
are eighteen angels lamenting, some of them of the finest Maria della Grazie, at Mile, painted ‘a 1068, aa exhibiti 
Several other works by Ferrari are mentioned by | ‘peculiar power and freedom.” Vasari, however, — 

ugler, but we cannot refer to any of them except one, which he | another as painted subsequently in rivalry of Titian. It ie on 
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* al he mad his work cannot be 

surpass t of the other artists who laboured in the same place ” 
The subject of this picture is the of St. Paul, represented in 
an attitude of meditation, and in distance is seen the story of 
his conversion. ‘It was painted,” writes Mrs. Foster, the 


translator of Vasari, “‘ according to the authorities, in the year 
palate fr the some piece, andt‘eiich agunanats one Geren 
py ese church of St. Onristopher, at Vercelli, Ferrari executed 
shmoat irsoparshlo injury, especially Gaieg' the copeetien ot 
Italy by the French, at the close of the last century. These 





ictures are twelve in number, the subjects taken princi 
the life of our Saviour ; i rw 
they were painted about the 
1532. Of one of = 
, representin e 
Crucifixion, a finished eketch 
is in the Turin Gallery. 

Of Girolamo Giovenone, 
the painter of ‘Taz Vino 
> gear engraved on 

, very little is 
known : he is said to have 
been the first master of Fer- 
rari, and to have lived in the 
latter part of the fifteenth 
century and the early part 
of the sixteenth: two pic- 
tures painted by him in the 
church of St. Paul, at Ver- 
celli, are respectively dated 
1514 and 1516. One of his 
finest works was painted for 
the church of the Augus- 
tines, in Milan; the subject 

ts the Resurrection ; 
a lateral on each side shows 


ively St. Margaret 
ture of ‘The Virgin - 
throned’ is a ‘gy example 
of the Art of the period, 
which had as yet lost but 
little, comparatively, of the 
Byzantine style of compo- 
ious and jearar mag the 

are “ec set,” 
and as formal in their indi- 
vidual attitudes. 

None who feel any real 
interest in Art should fail to 
examine the fine collection 
of ancient oT con- 
tained in the Royal Library, 
and in the Academy of Fine 
Arts: they exceed more than 
two thousand in number. 
Among them are fine ex- 
amples of Raffaelle, of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Correggio, 
Titian, Ferrari, Giorgione, 
Pierino del Vaga, and other 
distinguished names. One 
of the most remarkable is 
a sketch. by Titian, repre- 
senting Judas reporting his 


hedrim: it is a wild and 
extravagant composition, yet most s‘riking on account of these | 
very qualities. ated in a rocm, the architecture of which 
almost defies rag” Sage are six villainously-looking elderly | 
Jews—we can give them no other epithet : the apostate Judas, a 
tall, gaunt figure, is crossing the threshold of the apartment, 
holding the bag of silver in his left hand, with his nght hand 
extended, and his garments streaming loosely in the wind, as he 
hurried away conscience-stricken from the scene of the betrayal : | 
he relates what he has done to the aseembled council, who regard | 
him with feelings of indifference, though manifested in various 
ways. There is no record we can find that Titian even painted a 
icture from this drawing, which, probably, is only an idea he 
fraced on paper, and then laid aside for ever. an 
There are several drawings by Raffaelle: the principal one— 
and it is in every way a masterly work—represents the entomb- 





THE VICGIN ENTHRONED- 


treason to the Jewish San- ( Gievenone.) 


ment of John the Bapti ; 
. se  eteaone to arbitectaral play The 
ind of 


body ic seen laid in 0 ee esata, the form which is 
meulding in the ctetee’ On tee Pang panelled with « circular 


face of the dead Saviour, whose d ing head and 
forcibly significant of inanimation. 
in admirable relief against the dark recess of the ‘‘ sepulchre that 
was hewn out of a rock.” The chiar’-oscuro of drawing 
is wonderfully Rembrandtish ; the design is spirited yet refined. 

A toning by Bernardo Liuni, ‘ Christ Sleeping,’ is notable for 
gracefulness of design, and delicacy of touch. ; 

This brief notice of a few of the most important drawings in the 
galleries of Turin must not be brought to a conclusion withou 
mentioning that here are what now remains of the celebrated 
cartoons, by Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, illustrating 
incidents in the war between the Florentines and the Pisans: 
the pictures themselves were painted on the walls of the great 


hall of the Council at Florence. 


oe 


James DaFroRNE. 
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* | of merit : the 


DUDLEY GALLERY. 
FOURTH WINTER EXHIBITION : 


Tue Dudley Gallery, notwithstanding the mul- 
as of competing exhibitions, has been 
able to sustain, and even to raise, its standard 
exhibition of oil- 
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tian Hall. Alphonse 


though of the strong 


n-| marvellously realistic , figure,’ 


of vision do not converge, but 
. W. FP. Yeames, A.R.A, has lost, in 

‘ Maggie's Secret’ (161), his accustomed 
solidity : sentiment déegene into maw- 
kishness: Mr. H , in’ A Pastoral Sym- 
emg ’*(179), maintains ‘the ‘good position he 
latterly been making for himself within 
the Academy. The title, however, is some- 





(150), mi 

or M , Holbein or Diirer, some ‘cgnturi 
.. The head stands out fromthe canvas 

solidly, like a bust ; or rather, it fe ved, gic 

dual, and life-like, as a liying man. The model 

that served for St. Clement, strange to say, was 

nothing more spiritual ° than * an‘ old “Italian 

organ-grinder, who is accustomed 

in London » the mc 


painters from* Paris has not ‘made itself 
apparent. in thé ’ winter-exhibitions.” 
artists “above mention med have, before the’ 


made °thenisdlvés welds 


Vedder, is Ame 


, is 
(22) and ‘In the Spring Time’ (61), by E. 
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school, proves quiet, 
in the ‘ Endymion’ (1665). 
too, go ¥* tic 
ve and deeply impressive = 
. Return of the Patron Saints to Venice’ 
(78). Mr. V. Prinsep is the reverse of austere 
mediwval in ‘A Féte Champétre’ (264) ; 
Mr. Burgess is pleasing and conventi ina 
ish Street Singer’ (171); Mr. Bromley 
Mr. Calthrop are facetious in, oye 
‘The Quoit Players’ (121) and ‘ Art- 


tions 


marked for commendation in the ‘ Scouts’ 
(214). Each one of these pictures is clever, 
though none is entirely satisfactory. 

The landscapes are not remarkable. G. 
Mason, A.R.A., is, as usual, poetic : his composi- 
tions are always the result of calculation—even 
an accident he works up toa climax. Henry 


Moore has become one of the most prolific of | i 


our painters, and we have seldom seen him 
more sunny and bright than on ‘The Coast 
of Normandy — fishing boats putting off for 
the night’ (158). W. L. Wyllie i 
danger of painting too much, yet we should be 
sorry to miss the ‘ Aground ’ (38). 
Davis still tends to French 
has attained first-rate quality in 
gleamy weather’ (178). This little picture is a 
perfect gem. A. F. Grace has got striking 
colour in ‘An old Ox-yard, Sussex’ (2) ; also, 
for colour and nice relation between sun 
shade, may be commended Mr. Earle’s ‘Temple 
of Vesta and the Cloaca Maxima at Rome’ (43). 
But the Cloaca Maxima and the adjacent old 
Roman wall on the Tiber are too neat in the 
masonry : we know the spot well; and we have, 
moreover, before us, while we write, a photo- 
ph of the very scene which Mr. Earle paints. 
on days of photography artists need be 
careful: their errors are found out. Mr. Dillon 
we have th found = to stand = test of 
oe , though his pictures rely more 
= Pot than detail ; he has again visited 
and brings home materials. 
‘ Procession of Mahmal, Cairo’ (33), a 
small replica of the picture he is preparing for 
the next Academy exhibition, is at once 
brilliant in colour and true in character. Mr. 
Birket Foster is again trying his hand at oils : 
he paints solidly and w the canal boat 
‘Providence’ (201), and yet his touch upon 
canvas has not the same spar and crispness 
Mr. Lee’s ‘ Weir, Maidenhead’ 
close studies which are 
always to an artist's credit. Mr. O. J. Lewis 


with flowers: they mutually 
and, after all the pains taken, the work ends in 
scattered confusion. Mr. Briton Riviere, too, 
has failed to bring into gg Aap. ony 
—horses, ‘ For Sale’ (168): perspective is 
he changes his point of sight at will, 
just as it may suit his purpose. e end with 
thr 9 painters long identified with the Dudley: 
Arthur Ditchfield, George Maviey, ans 
Goodwin. Mr. oer ye and Mr. Mawl 
contribute landscapes of the tender grey Ww. 
we have been taught to associate with 
gallery, and Mr. Goodwin falls into 
reverie on the banks of a river. The 
artists have peculiar notions about nature 


F 





Art, but their exhibition has the merit of 
tinctive . 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Frawxrort.—Eugéne Kleinsch is an artist 
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THE 
WORKMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


ee et ie 
announcement of the results of the ex- 


hibition, on the Ist November, was a scene of 
interest. Mr. Gladstone was ex- 

and took the chair. Mr. Patterson, one 
gave a succinct 

and the conduct of the 
oare, the treasurer, read the 
These as well 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
‘RECENT ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


JEWELLERY FROM SARAGOSSA. 


ConstperaB.s attention has been drawn to the 
hases for wr Ee _— at er 
in the i present year, on the 
pte yy 2 sale of the jewels and other 
votive offerings which had accumulated at 
the famous {shrine of the Virgen del Pilar in 
that city. some delay, these purchases 
have been deposited in a glass case in the 
ee 3 Sse Court, where they are 
jwn to the utmost advantage. They are 
twenty-nine in number, and are chiefly pen- 
, dent jewels, or ornaments for the neck and 
breast, of seventeenth-century workmanship. 
The total cost to yo hoger 1S 
i sum paid for a single o i 
7 ; the cost of six only exceeding 
£50 each. As it is that the first day’s 
sale produced £10,000, and that several objects 
sold for sums sores from £3,280 to £250, 
it is clear that the Museum did not acquire any 
of the more costly of the jewels; and, with one 
or two , we do not ty hig = 
purchases deserve any specially hi in 
the fine collection of similar objects already in 
the building—though they add to its 
and completeness as illustrating the jewel- 
ler’s art of various ages and countries. Per- 
their chief value consists in their being 
uine examples of the work of 
: they have 
time when 


all, to Sonn been y 
or appear 

STi eae, suit- 
dbleness of many for votive offerings is their 
intrinsic value. A breast-ornament, in the 
form of a bouquet of flowers, in gold, covered 


with translucent enamel of various colours, and | 








century—that the sale of the collection of jewels 
was determined on by ent between the 
ecclesiastical ee civil authorities. ‘ It = 

lace in the archbishop’s and was a 
tended by agents for on ot the museums of 
Europe: Mr. W. Chaffers acting on behalf of 
South Kensington. 


POPULAR JEWELLERY OF VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES. 

The Spanish jewellery en referred to forms 
but a smail portion of the yt at ope 
of the Museum in the class of j ery and 
ornaments for personal decoration. Since the 
purchase, in 1867, of the valuable and complete 
collection of Italian peasant jewellery, formed 
by Signor Castellani, and exhibited by him in 
Paris, continual additions have been made of 
objects of a similar kind from various countries 
of the world. 

The intrinsic value of much of this jewellery 
is trifling, the gold is y of a very low 
standard, and the precious stones are rarely 
other than imitations. There is, however, 
scarcely one object in the collection that does 
not offer a valuable hint to the designer of 
jewellery; and perhaps no division of the 

useum has, of late, exercised so great an 
influence as this on Art-designs. 

Some, though comparatively few, of the 
examples depend on mass of metal: a more 
numerous class is characterised by its surface 
workmanshi metimes chased or embossed ; 
sometimes ted with fili ; and some- 
times, though rarely, except in central Italy, 
with that beautiful granulated ornament pecu- 
liar to ancient jewellery. Occasionally the 
metal is varied in colour—the “red and green 
gold” of the jewellers, uced by different 
alloys ; or it is coated with enamel or lac. But 
the most numerous, and perhaps the most 
attractive examples, are those in which dia- 
monds and other precious stones are introduced 
with a profusion that leaves all idea of inten- 
tional deception as far behind as do the “ ropes 
of pearls” which so often encircle the necks 
or are twined round the heads of British 
maidens. The free use of crystals, or 
pastes yusemniting demande, is a characteristic 
of the Norman jewellery ; and some singularly 
beautiful breast ornaments are shown from the 
neighbourhood of Rouen, each in the form of a 
dove with outstretched win ing in its 
mouth a spray: the whole of Telicate open- 
work, thickly set with crystals or paste- 
diamonds: in the spray alone, are introduced 
coloured stones. In the Spanish examples 
coloured stones predominate. In several coun- 
tries the garnet is used, as would be expected 
from its cheapness; and the “semi ious 
stones” and materials, as lapis lazuli, agate, 
coral, amber, &c., are of constant occurrence. 

The forms are as varied as the surface de- 
corations. Direct imitations of natural objects 
are comparatively rare: conventional or geo- 
metrical designs oie used. oe 
sentiment largely influences the form; and the 
sacred symbol of the cross, in every varied 
modification, meets us everywhere. cru- 
cifix is introduced in the examples from 
Belgium ; and a peculiar form of en- 
closing a miniature drawing, usually of the 
= Mary me ae saint, is co seme ‘ 

various forms of large 
the hair, so well known > the Sunder 
Switzerland and Lombardy, are represented 
dequne ex papee-tnite type fom, the Rhenich 
or paper- 
districts. it is i 


somew 





pom Doorn tee tagcat ya and the 
peasants will raise their prices in accordance 
with the increased demands. Some Swiss 
necklaces of beautifully minute workmanship 
are marked as for ishingly low 

ices; but among the Indian examples are 
Lrccches and-chaies state to-have emt .cin- 
pence and one shilling each! Certain necklaces 
containing tiger-claws are, however, much 
more col these singular, though by no 
means i t ornaments, are y e- 
teemed by the Hindoos, for the supernatural 
virtues believed to be inherent in them. 

We have done little more than allude to the 
great interest and value of this collection of 
popular jewellery. But we have, we trust, 
said enough to show its importance, and to 
direct the attention of our readers to its more 
— or R. 0. ¥. 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Bromscrove.—An exhibition of drawings, 
&c., executed by the pupils of this school dur- 
ing the last sessional year was opened on the 
17th of October, on the evening of which da 
the annual meeting of its supporters was held. 
The report, then read by the hono secre- 
tary, stated that the working of the school for 
the years 1868-69-70 had satisfactory : 
the total number of those receiving instruction 
had reached 7,650, including an average atten- 
dance of 170 taught in the national school. A 
fair proportion of prizes awarded by the De- 

ent of Science and Art had fallen to the 
ot of the students. 

Burstem anp Tunstatt.—The first annual 
meeting of this institution was held in the 
Town » Burslem, in the month of October. 
Considering the short time the school has been 
in existence, and the difficulties always attend- 
ing the formation of such an institution, the 
committee their first year’s results as 
eminently satisfactory, since they compare 
favourably with some of the oldest and most 
successful schools elsewhere. In the Science 
classes the committee feel satisfied that a good 

inning has been made. 

ESTER.—In October last, the drawings, &c., 
by the students of this school were exhibited in 
the Old Palace. At its close a conversazione 
followed, and the successful pupils, those in 
the classes of Science included, received their 
prizes from the hand of the Dean of Chester. 

Oxrorp.—On the 24th of October, a public 
meeting was held in the Town Hall for the 
purpose of distributing the Government prizes 
and certificates, as well as the local prizes 
awarded by the committee, to the successful 
—. _ = veer ory school: Mr. Vernon 

-P., presi The highest prize, 
a silver medal, was won by Mie a Floya, 
who last year gained a bronze medal. C) 
chairman, in presenting her with the former, 
expressed a hope that she would soon prove 
herself worthy of receiving a gold medal. We 
notice among the prize-winners three daughters 
of Mr. Alderman Spiers, who has long been 
known in Oxford for the interest he takes in 
Art; and whose son, Mr. Phené Spiers, has 
already acquired a reputation in London 
our rising architects. A younger son, Mr. Frank 
Spiers, is one of the hon secretaries of the 
Oxford school, to which he rendered most 
efficient and self-denying services. 
, gg ene pe — lishment of a school 
in was fo: inaugurated in 
the month of October. ° 

Reapive.—A meeting has been held in this 
town for the purpose of establishing classes for 
science in connection with the Art-school : it 
was very Hy apes pe a committee 
was appoin carry out the project. 

Srroup.—The ; annual exhibition of works 
executed by the pupils of this school, with the 
addition of some the Gloucester school, 
has taken . The contribution of oil-paint- 
ings was than on former occasions, and 
both these and the other works showed pro- 
gressive improvement. A meeting for the dis- 


i ne prizes awarded to students in the 


and also in the Science depart- 


| ment was held at the same time, 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
1871. 





Tuar untiring energy which acts as the boiler- 


yet the exhibition will not be in 
eee ramp We trust the remarks we have 
thought it our duty to make will not be with- 
out some fruit; and that tho managers of the 
exhibition will take some such steps as we have 


suggested, with the result of putting themselves 
in onious relations with the manafsotaress. 


not only for opening, but for 
drying and airing. A long gallery, two stories 
high, extends along each side of the upper or 
northern portion of the Royal Horticultural 
Gardens. An arcaded cloister opens on the 
gardens: outside this, and lighted on each 
side from without (the wall separating it from 
the cloister being unbroken), runs a series of 
lofty rooms 30 feet wide. The roof is sup- 
ears by substantial wrought-iron girders. 

ive stone steps, containing some of 


we eries, vtieht a from above 
a Louvre ight. e wu galleries 
are thus more saitatle for the dicley of works 
of Art and objects requiring abundance of 
light, while in the apartments below them is 


it is contemplated to devote, in the Em 4 
> & 


year, the eastern ground-floor to 
possibly, to machinery used in the ing of 
. The western ground-floor is destined 
r machinery in general, the straight 


line of the buildi iving am ity for 
the tetrodaction of tAcfin’, ” 7 
The colouring of the rooms is of a sort of 
celadon green, based on, and relieved by, a dark 
Indian red. The effect in framing and setting off 
objects of every variety of form and colour will 
be, we have no doubt, admirable. The contrast 
between the solid, permanent workmanship, 
which does so much credit to Mr. Scott, and 
the makeshift, leaking, conservatory-like work 
of the successive “ Crystal Palaces,” is striking, 
and, to our mind, immensely in favour of 
brickwork and terra-cotta, We also think that 
9 seo the rooms is such a cee 
great advantage by the visitors. 
has always been considered, by the best 
authorities, the appropriate form for a scene of 
exhibition. A large square or oblong hall may 
be called, alpen rs we but it is not one. 
Let any one contrast the i ——-_ 
leries of the Louvre (alas! for th ion) 
with the rooms, fitter for assemblies than for ex- 
hibition, of either the National or the 
new Royal Academy, and they will how 
much we are in the habit of losing by ill-pro- 


— exhibition-rooms. The International 
ibition will, we think, be hereafter much 
admired for the proportion and the colouring of 
med. galleries, for the lighting of the upper- 


We wish to call the attention of our friends 
intending to exhibit to the days fixed for the 
deli of the objects brought to the locality 
of exhibition. The dates are from Wednesday, 
February 1, 1871, to Tuesday, February 28, 
each day has its allotted objects of reception, 














the 18th and 20th: painti 
27th and 28th. N, 


fatal to an ge tenho 
Cechreilae aitha vi 


It must 
lying the whole series of 
provement of Industrial 


» not appli 
these may be 


exhibitions is the 
Manufacture by the 


application of Fine Art. That idea will furnish 
a key as to what will, and what will not, be ac- 
Senet’ not, be ac 


cepted by the 


applied Art. Take, for instance, the case of ob- 
jects of furniture in iron, such as garden and hall 
chairs or tables: as manufactures, these articles 
would not be admitted in 1871. They must 
be reserved for a we metal-man’ 


are invited for 


y- But it is possible that 
moulded 


@ medallion of artistic merit, a well- 


ue, @ caryatid, or a 


duced into the structure in question. In 


satyr, may be intro- 


3 


& case, supposing the design to be really of 


merit, the object will 


admission for the 


sake of the application of sculpture which it 
involves. such a piece of ornamental 
iron-work as the exquisite cabinet produced by 
Signor C , of which we gave some 
account in a recent number, will be readily 
admitted in virtue of its inherent artistic 


merit. 


No less than thirty-nine trades are enume- 


rated as in 


production of 


and are specially invited ys submit of 
their respective branches . From 
the brick and tile-makers ra vase-makers 


the range is extensive, 


and the division of 
china - ornament 


the publication of the names of the individual 
workmen who have produced, or contributed to 
produce, any object shown, it is left to the 
option of the exhibitor. In our opinion, the 
vulue to the workman himself almost 
entirely on the special character of the exhibi- 
tion. cases where all kinds of objects are 


admitted from all quarters, the publication of 


the names of individual workmen is, we feel 


take the trouble to read them. In a special 
display, like this to which we are 


convinced, little more than idle—no one will 


gong bn 

pottery, the case is different. We trust 

the manufacturers will take a pride in the sig- 

natures of those skilled and experienced work- 

men to whom the grace of the modelling, or the 
i of the ornamentation, of their ceramic 


weereon bre by such blication. 
partn a pu 
Fe . will . The winter 


tion to explain to our resdere—the mame: 


jury” tens them : 
are working—if they 


ing at all— 


are 
i dark: what might produce may be 
a ni excl 


really that which will 


But rocks 


and quicksands must be avoided by the Com- 


Ceramic | missioners, if they expect 


to avoid utter failure. 


As we have said, next month we ma be ina 


position to explain much 


that ly needs 
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THE EXHIBITION 


or 
‘THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


‘Tux works of this society are, as usual, to be seen 
Conduit Street. They are upwards 
ber, and show the utmost 
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sent specimens of his very marvellous pictorial 
compositions. ‘A Girl at a Spinning-wheel 
(128) ie as fect in natural effect and 

ment as any in ph genre can: 
he has also a ‘ ‘ i y—Socrates,’ and 


THE GENIUS OF ELECTRICITY. 


FROM THE STATUE BY ANTONIO ROSETTI, ROME. 
Tus is the companion statue to Si 
Rosetti’s ‘Genius = ae ich an 
engraving appeared in our number. 
The rr resemble each other in 
Seen oe ase 
periy i to ; ime- 
Sieating fire or heat, is equally appli- 
cable to both ; but the ‘Genius of Electri- 
city’ holds in his left hand symbols of the 


a Se of which the American 
artist, Mr. S. F. B. Morse, whose name is 
engraved on the pedestal, was one of the 


t | inventors. 


4B on 
Stadies with Rustic Foregrounds ’ (335), Robin- 
son and Thompson, are also high-class speci- 
mens; and, as —_e landscape detail, 
‘Dovedale, Derbyshire,’ ¥. 8. Schwabe, is high! 
interesting. No. 310, ‘A Study,’ J. Hubbard, 
is a successful example of pictorial composition 
realised from a . living seated in an 
imitation interior., ‘Two Portraits’ (307), 
morconins Briggs, are ne the “ " 
stnguegate wees 8s we have ever seen. wr 
tain Paget and Lieutenant A’ , of the 
Engineers, have contributed some -executed 
subjects from ‘Pau. Castle;’ also ‘ Horneck 
Castle’ (281), W. Brooks, is not less commend- 
able. ‘Saltwood Castle—four. views,’ Captain 
pn py ag eye meg the ‘ Studies 
of Trees’ (293 Rupert , are not less 
tint—On A Lea- 
, is of excellent 


attractive. ‘ 

8: Nest’ (262) and 
* Waiting fora Bite’ (263), C. Alfieri. ‘Por- 
trai in *, (303—304), F. 
R. Window ; and ‘ Three Portraits, on 
opal’ (206—207),.Bullock, Brothers. ‘Three 
Photo- crayon wings, by Vandyke and 
Brown (?), showjan imitation of pencil draw- 
ing which. may .be improved into something 
very beautiful.-, A.series of views of Indian 
subjects by Captain E. D. Lyon, instance 
mature skill. i , are 


= y. 
many beautiful subjects by Stephen Thompson 
and "osller industrious photographer, whose 
works enhance great] interest of the ex- 


hibition, which must be pronounced a marked 
advance on those of former years. 


————— 


OBITUARY. 


ROBERT JEFFERSON. 

Ir is with extreme regret we announce 
the somewhat recent death, at the early 
age of -four, of Mr. Robert Jefferson, 
sculptor. will be a severe loss to the 
cultivation of Decorative Art and Design, in 
which, in connection with some of the most 
eminent Art-manufacturers of this country, 
he obtained the highest honours. 

Mr. Jefferson will be remembered by our 
readers for his alto-relievo of ‘ Wellin 
eutering Madrid,’ and several medallions 
execu by him for the Art-Union of 
London, as also by a group of ‘The first 
Prince of Wales,’ exhibited at the last In- 
ternational Exhibition, and other works of 
the highest merit in Orfevrerie and kin- 
dred Arts ; to the development andelevation, 
to the excellence they have now attained, 
no British artist has contributed more. 
His kind and genial nature will cause his 





He is better known in the latter cha- 
racter than as a painter ; yet his early career 
was that of an artist. Mr. Morse, whom 
we believe to be still living—at least we 
do not remember to have heard of his 
death—came to England from his native 
country in 1811, with Washington Allston, 
afterwards an iate of the Aca- 
demy; and on his arrival in . 
formed an intimacy with C. R. Leslie, R.A., 
then a young man, who had recently re- 
turned to England from America. The first 

ictures Morse and Leslie exhibited in the 
Academy were, it is said, portraits 
of each other. In 1813 the former ex- 
a at the —— a — picture 
of ‘ Dying Hercules,’ an a plaster 
model of the same subject, which he 
made to assist him in the painting: for 
the latter a silver medal was aw: him. 
However, he soon returned to America, 
and established himself there as a portrait- 
painter. In 1832 the idea of"an electric 
telegraph got possession of his mind in 
consequence of a conversation with a fel- 
low-countryman, Professor Jackson, while 
the two were crossing the Atlantic on their 
way home from Europe. On reaching New 
York, where Mr. Morse resided, he re- 
sumed his artistic profession, while devot- 
ing all his spare time to perfecting his 
telegraphic invention. In 1835 hedemon- 
strated its practicability y Rago 
and putting in operation at New Yor 
University a model of his ‘ Recording 
Electric ph,” the greater part of 
the apparatus being his own work. 


—.—— 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


EprmvsvrncuH.—The monument to Robert Scott 
Lauder, R.8.A., subscribed by the Art-students 
who his classes in the Trustees’ Aca- 
demy and National Gallery, has been erected 
in Warriston , and was inaugu- 
rated on the 5th of last month, before the 
subscribers and Dr. Lauder, son of the deceased 
painter, as representative of the family. It 
consists of a handsome monolith of grey Sicilian 
marble, containing an alto-relievo head of Scott 
a oy he a — pes eee with a 

lock o marble underneath, set upon a 
tela 7 y tenemos The design and execu- 
tion was entrusted to Mr. J. Hutchi R.S.A. 

Dersy.—The Fine Art and Industrial Exhi- 
bition finally closed on the 3let of October. It 
is understood 


to have been a success pecu- ~ 


niarily, so that the guarantors will have to 
nothing. The recei samuntel-th; is: beat 
numbers, £5,119; while the expenditure will, 
it is hoped, not reach that sum by £1,355. The 
total number of visitors since the opening was 
computed at 150,000. 
Lixcotn.——The south porch of the new St. 
amg set mcrae this city, will be adorned 
ps 0} i in basso-relievo, 
. RB of toutes’ Sin subj = 
taken from incidents in the life of St. Swithin. 
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THE MUSEUMS OF ENGLAND, 


WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO OBJECTS OF 
ART AND ANTIQUITY. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., &c., &e. 


THE NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
MUSEUM. 

Ir Sr eee Ont haus Gene iee 
castle-upon-Tyne—a town noted alike for its 
extreme antiquity, for the beauty and interest 
of its neigh for its richness in objects 
of ancient Art, and for the extent of its com- 
and the wealth and enlightenment of its 

in ye meager materials are 
at ete pee fi pte anti- 
= y museum should exist ; and 
it is but equally natural that such 
a museum should be under the 
‘of a Society of Anti- 
for this 


people, Newcastle is, in- 
deed, one of the most interesting 
towns in the kingdom; and its 
museum, a8 will be seen from the 
following notes, is among the most 
curious and remarkable in exist- 
ence. 








Robert, 


is not certain, but as I have already 
Duke of Normandy, built a 

















by W keep 
of Hadrian. It took its name of Pons Zlii in | being built i sums of a 
honour of its imperial founder, who was of the | money are recorded have been expended rr > 
Zilian family, and it was garrisoned by # co-| “in operatione turris Novi a ee ee alles tos te 
hort of the Cornavii—a cohort derived from |‘Tinam.” In this fine old Norman castle, ee ee nt 
te fre end epsing, Duh ie SM | rt Th ran Woche show | laf Ts ed met Beno te 
an ’ 
midland district. Under the Saxons » town | direct attention is located ; the corporation of lather having 0 deep teings, oat Oi” havior 
ne. fy “or Pr lrg portion of s soldier has « 
station, and, was SW, Peres srungenent of the 
Bra teat a ~| - ae 
“ ” ow is i ‘ 
lieved to be identical with bY of horn or metal, sewed on 
the royal village of Ad IA to a basis of leather or 
Murum, celebrated by Beda vd f quilted linen, and formed 
as the residence of Oswi, a to imitate the scales of a 
King of Northumberland, aX fish.” Another also wears a 
ree ar Pe ih : nh eo 
baptism o 1 ous , 
converts Christianity, vf tunic is fastened round the 
Peda, the son of Penda, ea waist by a sash the end of 
King of Manin, end Sige ‘i which hangs down, and the 
bert, King of the Na cloak is fastened near the 
Saxons. Berar ager t shoulder by a circular 
riod the ion of the 
walls of deserted Nor of of the Dee 
man station of Pons Alii, Matres some will be noticed 
offered an inducement to in this aeoee, ‘mg o 
its colonisation by a com- Matres—the aoe a 
Sana Secmey Fes oped over 
in so many parts omg ogi “a 
of Northumberland under the fates of indi- 
her early Saxon oe the 
This settlement was of dispensed = 
“ ‘hea New- blessings \ + ao 
castle, — pres p samy a 
> iat on egpton _ SLAP IN HoxoUR OF THE DE MaTRES.; 7”? ee a special Nooo of gifts “ 
, havi : eT whom worship constants 
uring his Bther’s lifetime (4.0. ed a is, 118, pean ie given, Alar and insertions i on 
a fortress, which was called t ow guineas, of the | are unfrequent occurrence, 
(Noowm Oastellum), in contradistinction to the ee onaioe ~Tyne, England and elsewhere. ‘When they are figured 
Homan sructare of Fons Ei on mse ed |e tho clectonbolgy. | om ale eames sated. ole ye 
same site.” restoration “ ” Dr. “is so of fruit in laps, 
bridge, from hich the station of Pons 4 No museum,” 88 a the Romans with bowls or baskets 
took ita name, but of which the ancient piers foe as cra ofthe domition of the Romane capes oh te feel 
yes remained, was probabl othe material in the formation Daxavs Maruanvs, we moot with the 
nder w of this New | The dedication, Daasvs Mu 
same time. Hufus lid the f ation of the these statnes ead anol the following ascriptions :—Mararsvs Camrnerni- 
a few years inferior which 
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FORTVNAE AVGVSTVAE 

PRO SALVTE AELII 

TITVS FLAVIVS SECVNDVS 
PRAEFECTVS COHORTIS I HAM 
IORUM SAGITTARIORVM 
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ur criticism— 
ted, as we 
fully. 


now obtain. The same remark 
(20a). The 
OS ie 
marks a firm sketchy 
Hay, on ‘ 
We close the list of pollen Fohg 
part of o 
schools, here 


Carrick’s ‘ 


We will devote the remainder 


the second 


artist’s works even more 
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worth Park, Dorking” 

is worked up 

with a chef-d'euvre by F. W. Peo 
scene on a Welsh or Devon 
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is imperatively commanded to ‘‘ begone.” 
But there are aims at novelties—in a 


— ly, where | Sq 
to funny—that 


proofs that good Art may be 
helpers to “‘ becoming mirth.” We do not 
think that France hitherto supplied 
us with “cartes” more excellent than 


of Water-Colour Painters, referred to in a 

i , Closes on the 3rd of the 

© time, therefore, is to be lost 

by those who have not yet visited it, and 

are desiro niet bey : 

Tux efforts of German Academic 
Society, in aid of the widows and o 

of German soldiers killed during the pre- 

sent war, have been already so far successful 

as to enable the committee to forward 
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robable this enterprisin blisher of 
t pretty things” would ave introduced 
some special novelties among us; for it is 
— that in matters of mere e! ce we 
ve not yet approached our neighbours. 
THE Pimriwes on Porce.atn exhibited 
by Mr. Schmidt, at 61, New Bond Street, 


have been largely augmented, t» suppl 
the places of thove that have’ been sad 
e 


great interest and merit: some of | 

artists employed are painters of rare ability. 
In the recent uisitions there is a most 
beautiful co: Scheffer’s ‘ Conso- 


fan r Weichmann, pes 
Her. abn, is also a production ots | 
delicacy and beauty. Among the winter 
exhibitions of the metropolis, this is not 
the least attractive: it is free, and a visit 
may be a source of much enjoyment. _ 
M. Everarp, the eminent dealer in 
foreign pictures, those more especially of 
Belgium and France, has recently received 
and hung in his gallery, 51, Bedford 
uare, & and most important work 
by the distinguished Belgian painter, Por- 
taels. It is, as a picture, one of the 
achievements of modern Art, regarded not 
only with reference to size, but to power 
of conception and elaboration of fi It 
represents the ‘ Drought in Egypt,’ and 
a touching, yet terrible story. As a 
grand gallery-picture it has been very 
rarel Some of our readers 
may remember it* among the leading 
attractions at the Royal Museum, Brus- 
sels; it was exchanged by the Govern- 
ment for one by the same master, lees in 
size, and more suited for the s it occu- 
ied in the limited gallery. M. Everard 
es other pictures which all who love Art 
should see; notably, one by G. Koller, 
also a Belgian, the ‘ Visit of imilian to 
Albert Direr,’ a wonderful production of 
the Ts artist—perhaps his che/-d euvre.* 
C) gallery may be examined examples 
of Ver’ oven, De Haas, Clays, Dil- 
lens, Rosa Bonheur, Coomans, Tadema, and 
others of the best artists of the Continent. 
ue. of top siblany. tteey.-oh ee 
tions o' military hi ) y 
that has appeared are two engravings, com- 
. McQueen, 
of Great Marlborough Street: one con- 
taining the future Emperor of Germany, 
surrounded fourteen of his family, 
ministers, and generals; and the other that 
ot ‘the Emperor of the French. surrounded 
by the same —— of medallions = 
taining portraits of marshals, generals, 
admirals of France. The hes. (the por- 
traits are heads alone) give for the most 
part the idea of younger men than the 
hotographs of the same subjects. If Mr. 
cQueen’s artists do not (flatter, they 
certainly do not give unflattering like- 
nesses, A considerable contrast exists 
between the two sheets. There isa greater, 
far greater, indication of force of character 
and of intellectual culture in the German 
heads. It is a Dn po rnar not a 
satiric, contrast. strategist, Von 
Miltke, who has p all the wires of the 
German advance, looks a far younger man 


of A 
lator,’ from the penel of Herr Meinett: a | his 
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ve reviewed the collection cae than 


corres ing de is borne by onl 
Fren The old aristocracy 
many has come down on the i 
stratocracy of France. The result 
encouraging for those who dis 
the hereditary transmission 0: 
racteristics of race. The portraits 
executed by a successful 
autography, be 


With these portraits of 
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the chief 


in the war, the same en isi b- 
lisher gives us Weteepe tee ‘of the 


ek ae . 

erage Fe a may be vowgg “te from 
pictorial map than from 

ordinary charts. The view in question is 


chains, and principal fortified places. 

JAPANESE ART.—A very noteworthy ex- 
ample of the low cost at which works of an 
artistic character are produced in J is 
to be found in the ivory fans which are 
now to be seen in London, as a recent 
importation. These little objects, 
seven inches and a 


comparatively noiseless. The 
tern is pion bore nae i 


teral symm iar to Ja: work. 
Held up to "Tigh, the anny te ex- 
tremely delicate. ‘ Raper pel goa of sawn 
ivory, cut i 

sticks of the size of those of 


in his spiked helmet than he does in more | asked for 


finished portraits. Von Steinmetz bears 
eS ee The old 
bird of prey of the Falconstone, Vogel 
von Falkenstein, is the only one, except 
the Crown Prince and Férst von Piless, 
who has a full untrimmed beard. The 
series of portraits hardly comprises one 








sold, it is said, at a 
a-piece! If free 
down, in what will 
result ? 












































REVIEWS. 


Historie Devices, Bapors, anp Wan-crizs. 
By Mus. Buny Pattiser. Published by 
Samrson, Low, Son, any Marston. 

Tue foundation of this handsome volume was— 

as the author courteously states in her preface, 

and as most of our readers will 
two or three years ago. We are not surprised 

that Mrs. iser has been induced to raise a 

more extensive edifice with the materials then 

in her hands, and those which further investi- 


: 
cae 


izance” (from the Norman cognoissance, 
a mark or token, by which a thing is known), 
was a figure selected either from some part of a 
family coat of arms, or chosen by the owner as 
alluding to his name, office, or estate, or to 
some family exploit. The object of the badge 
was publicity : the noble bore it on his stan- 
dard; his followers and retainers carried it 
emblazoned on their dress, so that it 
be easily known whom they served. 


of some particular conceit of the wearer, con- 
taining a hidden meaning.” In they 
were never very popular; but on the Continent 
the fashion was carried to such an extent, that 
devices departed from their original character, 
and degenerated into senseless and puerile 
subtleties. 


The badge explains itself as a term almost 
ymous with what is now called the crest. 

yton, in his Baron’s War, says:— 
“Behold the eagles, lions, talbots, bears, 

The badges of your famous ancestries.” 
“The device,” Mrs. Palliser writes, “ 
quired certain conditions. It was composed 
two parts, the picture and the motto—the 
‘corpo’ and ‘animo,’ as they were sty 
the Italians. No device was perfect 
the two. There was to be a just i 
between the corpo and the animo. 
the painted metaphor, was not to 
human form, but was to roe Sn ven 

; the animo was bethe fame Seg 
‘oreign language: the object o two 
that they should not be so plain as to 


£2 
ETF? 


8 Bs ey 


majesty must be in it. It must be somewhat 
retired from the capacity of the vulgar.’”’ 
Mrs. Palliser has ry newman Bar ipy 
very curious and most interesting 
bits of historic information mingled with 
of a heraldic character. The volume shows 
intelligent selection and great research. The 
author's manner of treating the subject was 
shown in the pages we published: here it 
is greatly and advantageously amplified both 
in the text and in the mass of illustrations. 





Tue Revotr or THe PRorestants OF THE 
Crvernes. By Mrs. Bray. Published by 
Joun Murray. 

This book exhibits great industry and research : 

it condenses: into one com ively small 

volume the narratives of a writers ; is 
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dered, or sent to the galleys and prisons, with- 
out pity for sex, or condition. 

It is, a grand book that Mrs. Bray 
has issued, and it comes at a good time, asa 
lesson and a warning. It may be read as a 
solemn and impressive teacher, yet 
less as a record of adventures, perils, 
escapes, as exciting as any work the 
writer could supply. 


A Rupmentary Manvat or Arcurrecrurk: 
being a History and Explanation of the 
Principal Styles of European Architecture, 
Ancient, Medisval, and i : 
ted, To which i appended Glonary 

ow is a 
of Technical Terms. By Tuomas Mrrcusz1, 
Author of “ Stepping Stones to Architec- 
ture.” Publi by Loxemans & Co. 

Mr. Mitchell’s former little text-book had, last 

year, our cordial ion, and we can 

conscientiously speak quite as favourably of this 
rally prevails on the subject of architecture may 
be traced shee. eee no 
of the education o young of ei sex, 
onah many other sciences are taught which, 
bly, bear as little upon the after-life of the 
, as regards the pursuit of his manhood, as 
this subject may. Yet a knowledge of the 
rudimentary principles, at least, of the art is not 
only for its true and right apprecia- 
ion, but it must inevitably add 


to the gratifica- 
tion one feels in the examination of a fine edifice, 
when the style can be determined, and some 
approximation made as to its date; for the 
architecture Nagar grengetcn Foca tant 

of the hi 

pert of the history 3 
The subject, as Mr. Mitchell rightly observes, 
is so vast that it is impossible to treat it with 
full justice in any one work—unless it be 
voluminous. The different styles, moreover, 
are almost numberless, each nation presenting 
its own peculiar features. ‘These circumstances 
have compelled him, in the com ion of this 
manual, to restrict its limits within the bounds of 


wetted Medieval, i 
styles which followed the 


Byzantine and 
disval Poin 
and the de 
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: a Mowrn at THe Guzat Srows. 

the Author of “Our White Violet.” 

/ With Illustrations by Waren Cxanz. 
Published by Guirrrru anv Fanran. 


“ The Great Stowe,” be it known to.all juvenile | i 


readers, is a king of farm-houses : for the 
iption of the 


“Great Stowe,” we must |. 


refer to the book, having no room for extracts. 
If you are between the ages of nine and 


eleven, we are certain you will enjoy “The | ° 


Great Stowe,” as much, or 


Sunny Days at the 
were enjoyed by 


néarly as much, as they 
Minnie and Tita and Lyd. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran give excellent 
paper and good strong binding to their Christ- 
mas books. 


Tlovssno tp Srenres rom THE Laxp or Horer ; 


A volume of Fairy Tales, collected and com- 
piled by an able writer and accomplished 
holar, cannot be otherwise than welcome at 
i, A learned introduc- 
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Mapators’s Tat, and other Stories. By 
Mapame Pusssenss. Translated from the 
French by Annie Harwoop. Published 
by Hoppzr axp Stovexton. 
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Tus Waierens or a Suett. 
tixeo Bropsrtrr. With by 
Gzoncs Hay. Published by Garrrirx 


AnD Farran. 


Mrs. Broderip, besides being one of the most 
elegant of our writers for chi 


face, she acknowledges her obligations . 
Hartwieg’s charming book of the sea and its 
ivi wonders, “which describes 


over-tinted, there are no false lights, ai 

the shadows are never too deep. The narrativ 
blends with descriptions ; and the actual 
and the still life are in perfect harmony. 

We have i as if there were 


No more fitting present could be 
a favourite at the dawn of the new 
this harmonious book. The illustrations are 
by George Hay, and are very good. 


Oatorvat Fastzs. By Mrs. Prosser. Pub- 
lished by the Retictovs Tracr Socrry. 


cee ee ee ee 
which are very numerous ss 
are designed and engraved pe hn, ng it wou 

be difficult to find better in any works that 


readily accepted when we state that the 
are Harrison Weir, Ernest Griset, and 
The subjects “taken in 
hand” by amount in number to 
some hundreds: are not all fubles, some 
repertory © ut they are all i 
in treatment, of pure sentiment and hig 
moral teaching, while religion, although im- 
here, is never intrusive: the 


—e= the Christmas season—-this assertion 
artists 


style of composition is elegant, and sometimes | req 


forcible. 
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almost 
held but in light esteem, if 


walk by the hedge-rows or the 
i hand 


It is needless to add that Mrs. Prosser, aided | tory 


by able artists, has produced a book of especial 


interest and value to the young—one that we | prod 


gladly receive, either for enjoyment or in- 
struction, or, rather, a combination of both— 


pleasant to read, and profitable to think over. 


Ovrt on rue Pampas ; on, raz Younc Serrizns: 
a Tale for Bo By G. A. Henry. With 
Illustrations by Z. 7. Sencuta. Published 
by Gauirrrrn anp Farran. 

A book-fall of adventure, in which 

of perils escapes. settlers went 

through a deal ot saw a vast 





VIRTUE AND_CO,, PRINTERS, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 

















wild flowers that are passed by unheeded 
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& Very large lot of pt Rs 
These Silks will be aise = ok ae 


‘Same qualities were charged before the War began. sis 
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PATTERNS FREE, 


JAY's, 


& 261, REGENT STREET. 








ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR 


ee ee ft or nn lend ian A? Se 


food for 
From the “ Lanoet,” 2nd 
We hove 8 will take the place of the purely starchy ii ties dn ei With th onceemer 


Baio Waly Gross wd Dogg, BM, Od, a pack nd 


Wowrssce of tus Sone 


Orlando Jones & Co. 


Inventors and Patentees of 


Rice Starch. *=~ 











FAMILY EMBROIDERING 
SILENT 
LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 











GEORGE 











GEORGE HOBSON. 


HOBSON respectfully invites the attention of the Public to his AUTUMNAL and WINTER 
GOODS for FROCK COATS, Morning Costs, Overcostings, and Trouserings, in all the newest and best materials. 


a a ee 
for patterns and textures not to be surpassed. Riding Trousers to fit without the sid of Suspenders or Straps. Prices 16s, to 2is. 


RIDING HABITS, LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS AND JACKETS. 
Superior Fit and Workmanship are the characteristics of his Establishments. 
THE BADEN WAISTCOATS, 11s, TWO FOR 2s. 


EXCELLENCE WITH ECONOMY. 


148, REGENT STREET, W.; and 57, LOMBARD STREET. 


ESTABLISHED IN THE: -XVIIIth CENTURY. 





Messrs. POLLACK, SCHMIDT, & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“LA SILENCIEUSE,” 


THE ONLY SILENT LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 


210a, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





_ Em a letter dated May 27, 1870, by Hume vox Nozmaxx, Chamberlain to 
ILB.H. the CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, PRINCESS ROYAL OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, addressed to the above firm, he says :— 


“The construction and tasteful 


exceedingly 
of the machine has led Her Royal Highness 
to order it to be used in the Royal Household.” 








CHOICE PAPERHANGINGS & DECORATIONS, 


MORART, 


maT, & BLANFORD, 





eo re ey 
designed exclusively 
Special Designs 


‘tat own eal 


SHOW-ROOMS—®!, NEW BOND STREET, W.; 
MANUFACTORY + 5 & & 7, Wouneniae? TRE 


TO THE QUEER, a 
of the Hewes anh wants Bayne eae S mi 
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of Health, Bt. Jeme'é, Webtininitet, 0. ba 
this preparation of Messrs. 
if the kind now before the public.” 


a From ARTHUE HILL HASS M.D., 
Aubor of * Koad and ite Aduiterations,” “ Adulterations De te end other Works, fe. te. 


“yz it to be and most carefull ufactured ; it 
We on ae lente ails oie fain te ot 
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DIRECTIONS FOR Us| ey 





to the taste, then add 8 pinch of 
days the Flour into athin 
hot, witha piece of lemon peel or 
tentminutes; well stirring it all 

eel) pour it into a mould to cool, 


BAKED’ PUDDING. 


em: ounces eee eet ite eooentul) of the Flour to a apices: 
Mi in bo thoroughly well beaten, and a te ni 


Eight ounces of the Flour, ¢ ' 
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pul Aes Ss DES! + . 





-of the Flour with half a pint of 
of,ealt. Boil for eight minutes 
add.one egg well beaten. Mix 
eu PEER IAD aeth, wad eguin 
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